CHAPTER VII
TUMOURS (continued)
II.   MALIGNANT   TUMOURS-CYTOMATA
Malignant tumours present a contrast to the simple growths in
the various points mentioned above, The tissue composing them is
essentially c^Udar, and in its arrangement and general characters
does not correspond to an adult tissue. They are not encapsulated,
are badly defined at the margin, and their cells infiltrate or permeate
the surrounding tissues, which appear to be not only atrophied by pres-
sure, but in many cases actively absorbed by the growing cells. They
frequently form secondary growths, and this occurs by the transference
of the cells of the tumour by way of the lymphatics or blood vessels
to other parts, where they settle and proliferate. Each secondary
growth is, accordingly, a transplantation of cells from the original.
Malignancy may arise also in multiple independent foci, as is not
infrequently seen in primary cancer of the liver, and also in cancer
of the mamma. While the cells of a malignant growth are generally
sharply demarcated from those of the surrounding tissues, it may
be impossible sometimes to say exactly where the margin of the
growth is. This is especially so in the case of squamous carcinoma
where there may be a gradual transition between the cells of the
tumour and the adjacent epithelium. Whether this means that the
adjacent cells are being stimulated to malignant proliferation by the
tumour'cells, or whether the change in them occurs because they have
been exposed to the same irritation, is a difficult question to answer,
but we are inclined to the latter view. It is, however, very important
in connection with the properties of malignant cells,
The cells in malignant growths tend to lose their distinctive char-
acters, or to become de-differentiated. A carcinoma, for example,
may consist of irregular masses of rounded or polyhedral cells, which
fill the tissue spaces, and have little or no resemblance to the epi-
thelium from which they were derived. To this loss of distinctive
character associated with proliferative activity, the term anaplasia
was applied by Hansemann. It is merely an example of the general
rule that the vegetative and functional activities of cells are present
in inverse proportion to one another, and that the loss of functional
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